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Preservation of Timber. 


Our readers will undoubtedly recollect a commu- | 
nication from a friend upon this subject in a former 
number, detailing Kyans or Ryan’s method of pre- 
paring timber in such a manner, that it would resist 
the causes of decay or rotting. It appears that 
there is in all kinds of timber or wood, a substance 
known by the name of albumen, and that this al- 
bumen is the main cause of the decay of wood, es- 
pecially when placed in a warm and damp situa- 
tion, Some timber contains less of this substance 
than other kinds, and even the same kinds contain 





shall hereafter give what other information we may 
chance to find respecting it. 


Gould’s Pear. 


A friend has sent us a few pears of a new varie- 
ty, from a tree of Mr. Francis F’. Gou!d’s, Pittston» 
in this county. The pears are of a medium size— 
melting, perfumed, and of excellent flavor. They 
are an early autumn fruit, and if we are rightly in- 
formed, the history of it is this, Mr. Gould some 
years ago found a young seedling Pear tree in a 
pasture ; he took it up, carried it home, and set it 
out, and it has proved to be a good bearer of excel- 
lent fruit. Another season, we hope to be able to 
give a more full and particular description of this 
new variety. 








Chemistry for Farmers.---No. 4. 


ATMOSPHERIC AIR-——-DISTINCTION BETWEEN ME- 
CHANICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES, &c. 


Most of the bodies which surround us are com- 
pound bodies. indeed but very few simple bodies 
are found as such, or uncombined with other ma- 
terials. Occasionally some of the metals occur in 
considerable masses in a simple or pure state, but 
as a general thing, the substances with which we 





less at some seasons of the year, than at others. 
The less of this there is in the timber, the more du- 
rable it will be. 'This*being the case, any method 
that can be devised to destroy this albumen, will as 
a matter of course preserve the timber. It is found 
by Chemists that corrosive sublimate, as it issome- 
times called, or as chemists call it, per chloride of 
wercury, dissolved in water, will unite with albu- 
men and destroy its properties. This idea sugges- 
ted to Mr. Kyan the plan of soaking timber in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate in water. It seems 
from experiments which have been tried for a se- 
ries of years, that this process succeeds well, and 
that it is not a vefy expensive one. What the 
particular strength of the solution should be, we 
cannot now say, though we presume it need not be 
very strong. It takes 20 parts of water to dissolve 
one of the sublimate, or in other words, it will re- 
quire 20 Ibs of water to dissolve one lb of sublim- 
ate. ‘This will make a strong solution, and we pre 

sume that 40 lbs more of water might be added, and 
yet the solution have sufficient strength. 

The timber is put into a tight cistern or vat of 
sufficient size ; and a cross beam ‘or two put over it 
on the top to keep it below the water, and the so- 
lution then put into the vat sufficient to cover it. 
{iis stated that,in about 12 hours a fermentation takes 
place and that in from 7 to 15 days according to 


circumstances, the timber is sufficiently saturated | 


with the material, the albumen is destroyed, and all 
is ready for use, and that the durability of timber 
so prepared is beyond adoubt. We have collected 
the above facts from Mr. Birkbeck’s statement be- 
fore the meeting of Mechanics in London. He says 
that in that country, the cost of preparing a load of 
timber is 1 pound sterling, but how much he con- 
siders a load is not stated. 

As this subject is one of great importance, we 


are surrounded, are made up of various elementary 
bodies, and in order to ascertain their ingredients 
and the proportion of these ingredients they must 
be decomposed. Supposing therefore that we were 
to set about an investigation of things about us, 
j wee a view to make ourselves acquainted with 
their natures, we should of course take those more 
immediately in contact with, or near us. 

The substance which most immediately surrounds 
us is the atmosphere or air. It is invisible, but that it 
is a substance is easily proved by waving the hand 
or piece of paper backward and forward; when a 
resistance is perceptible, ana the motior of it felt by 
its striking against the hand or paper and produ- 
cing what is called wind. When we run quick, we 
| also feel this current, and when we attempt to throw 
| down some light substances, as paper or feathers, 
they fall with difficulty and not so readily as do 
other substances, as a brick or a stone, though per- 
haps the bulk may be the same. These circum- 
stances prove that the air is a substance, although 
it is invisible, or in other words, we are not able to 
see tt. And here in the very onset we find that bo- 
dies possess two different kinds of properties, or 
rather, the properties of bodies may be divided into 
| Kinds; for by our waving the hand or running or 
| throwing up the feathers and the stone we find that 
there is a resistance made—that the air has the 
_property of resisting other bodies which push a- 
gainst it, or in other words, that it must occupy 
space, and by thus occupying space prevents other 
bodies from filling the same at the same instant, 
If we take a tumbler full of air and turn it bottom 
up, and plunge it into water, we shall find that the 
water cannot rise but a very little way indeed up 
the tumbler. Yet these facts do not tell us what 
the different ingredients of the atmosphere are. It 
may be convenient therefore to give to such kind 
of properties, which, although they make us ac- 
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quainted with certain facts respeeting the nature of 
bodies, yet do not develope to us the kind of mat- 
ter of which they are made—the name, of mechani- 
cal properties, This seems proper because they 
are made use of in mechanical operations. For in- 
stance, when the air is put into motion it is used for 
driving vessels, wind mills, &c. ; and altho’, strictly 
speaking, a chemist has nothing to do with these 
kind of properties, yet it can do us no hurt to stop 
while we are about the investigation, and attend to 
some of the mechaniczl, as well as the chem- 
ical properties. Suppose you take a bladder 
and blow in some air from a bellows, tie it tight 
and bring it before the fire. The bladder will be - 
gin to swell and increase in size, and if continu d 
there long enough will burst, but if you carry it 
away from the fire into a cool place, it will contract 
in size again till it has acquired the same size that 
it had when you began. ‘This proves to us that the 
air must be elastic or possess elasticity. By elasti- 
city we mean the power of attaining to its origina) 
place or shape again as soon as the force which pet 
it out of its place is removed. ‘The air occupied 
certain space in the bladder—the heat of the fire 
expanded it, and when the heat was removed it at- 
tained its original space again. 


Let us try some other experiments. Suppose 
you take some vessel or instrument which has a 
hole in its bottom, say a common tunnel, put your 
thumb tightly upon the small end, and sink it 
down into a pail of water. You will find that the 
air keeps the water out. ‘Take off your thumb, and 
the air will rise up and escape, and the water will 
rush into the space which it occupied. What oc- 
casions this? Why, you will undoubtedly say the 
water at the top of the pail being heavy, pressed the 
lower water in. This is true. Well, now take this 
same tunnel out of the water, place the large end, 
or its top just into the water, and apply your mouth 
to the small end, and draw out the air by sucking 
in the breath, As fast as the air comes out the wa- 
ter rises up into its place, and finally comes into 
your mouth, What causesthis? Itcannot be the 
pressure of the water, because it takes place at the 
surface, Oh, this is done by “suetion.” Well 
what is suction? Nothing more, certainly, than 
drawing out the air or some other matter, by the 
mouth or some other means, Yes, but let us see 
whether merely applying the lips and sucking in the 
air will always eause the water to follow. Put a 
bottom to your tunnel, or, what will be the same 
thing, fill a bottle half fuli of water, and put your 
lips to the mouth, and suck away with al! your 
might. Does the water follow up and fill the 
mouth? No Sir. And yet you have applied “ sue- 
tion” to all intents and purposes, and if it succeed- 
ed in one instance, it ought in the other, so it can- 
not be mere suction that caused the water to rise in 
the first instance. It must be some pressure whieh 
forced it up. But, as we before said, it coudd not 
be the water, for it rested only on the surface, and 
as the atmosphere was the next thing above the 
water, it must have been that. Let us try some- 
thing else, and see if the atmosphere does actually 
press down with so much force. Suppose wo 
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take @ piece of smooth limber leather, as large as | Dutch ; and they hold on to their money with the | ple as we condemn a bad piece of machinery Or ar 
the palin of your hand,—fasten a string in the form | miser’s grasp, while they dress poorer, and live unsound stick of timber. 7 , 

















of a loop in the centre of it, by ruunivg a needle meaner than any class of people we know. They Or perhaps we may look forward to the time -_= 

with some strong thread nearly through it, but not | readily acknowledge our superiority, but seem to when the head may, by a mechanical operation be one Wi 

quite. Now soak the leather so as to get it moist have no desire to improve themselves. It would brought to the right shape, and men made het say the 

and supple, then press it down upon some sinooth | be @ curiosity to you to see the waggons which they they ought to be, and woman what they should be touch, 

even surface, asa brick bat, or smooth stone. Be | use in transporting goods from one place to anoth-| ‘The Chinese, by a simple compress, bring re ble of 

careful and get the air all out from beneath the |er. Were we limners we would draw one, but | foot to the size and shape they wish, and why not tion st 

leather, by pressing it down snug. Then lift up | should we make a correct picture, you would sup- | operate upon the head with equal effvet, whole 

the string and the stone will follow. But what | pose we had made anything but the likeness of | But to return to our subject. We learn from the rene 

makes it follow ? Because the leather sticks to the | what we attempted to copy. They are generally | best authority that the heart is much concerned jy, sensitl 

stone. But why does the leather stick to the stone? | drawn by 4, 5 or 6 horses, harnessed so far apart | the operations of the miud, and much more is said trou a 

Something must press it down, and that something | as nearly to admit as many more within the same | respecting a good heart than a good head. We al. unace 

niust be the air; for there is nothing else that can | compass—a sing'ere in leading to the foremost liorse (So read of bowels of compassion. We are also told stubbe 

press thetn together. It must be therefore that the and managed by a man riding upon the near pole by travellers, and historians that the Chinese con- stand 

atmosphere does press down very strong, or has | one ; and sometimes you will see aman upon each sanene the abdomen as the seat of intelleet. Such jt who t 

weight. _of the hind horses, when drawiug an empty wag- | appears are the notions of the people of the East. their 1 

We have therefore ascertain®d that the atmos- | gon of sufficient dimensions to carry the baggage of | Is not the brain, the heart, and the bowels, to say benef 

phere has the following properties. It is an invisi- a regiment. But we will give them credit where | the least, each essential to form the mind? And js the ¢ 

ble substance, it is elastic, and it has pressure or they deserve it. They feed their horses well, and | not every part that is essential to vitality, equally so hiding 

weight—and whatever other properties it may have | keep them fat, and build the highest fences which in the mental powers? And is not the connection they § 

we will try to discover hereafter. |we have ever seen on farms. You have heard | inmediate, acting upon each other with no less ye- eyes ( 

, much of the “ roasted pigs,” in Ohio, that the woods | locity than does the Electric finid ? dom, 

For the Maine Farmer. | abounded with them, and with a knife and fork} But it appears that all animals are not alike de- this 1 

Extract of a letter from Paris, Stark County, Ohio, | sticking in them, you were invited to eat. We pencent on'eaen of the parts or powers above nam- my Wr 

. have seen swine in the roads and woods, though | ed. ‘T'be Tortoise or turtle does not like to be dis- want 

to a gentleman of this town. : ; / : ) 

rarely in the pens, and droves going to market in | turbed when his head has heen severed from the noble 

Ohio isin many respects a desirable country. large numbers, but with the exception of one drove» | body a number of days, nor ill the frog bear to pa 

‘The soil is rich and very productive. The forests | we have never seen so niserable a lot of swine as | have his toes pinched when he has been Without a Jie 

Fh are constituted by a mixed growth of White Oak, | in Ohio. We have seen many droves of neat cat- | head more than twelve hours, and we are informed ‘ 

ah White Maple, White Walnut, Black Walnut, Beach, ‘tle, but they will not bear a comparison to the cat- | by good authority that he is capable of pleasure at Th 

5 hy Whitewood, Poplar, and some other varieties, the | tj¢ of Maine. But could the people of Maine have | the same time, 

P Ny names of which I do not know. We have not the soil of Ohio, and retain their habits of industry, | J once knew the inead of a quadruped severed! 

) , ‘ seen more than one acre of land since we came in- | jt would appear like a beautiful garden. So far as | sid body: in an mont, When it was in a : ' 

i Py to the State, that had any Hemlock, or other ever- | we have seen, it appears quite healthy, only now | — sieep, and alas, it never awoke, The heat poe 
f ff greens upon it. Apple and Peach, are far the most | and then a case of the fever and ague. We have dic not enquire oe the body, nor the body strive to wit 

H nt numerous of the fiuit trees, and these are, and have | peey very well. find the head, Each continued their lasting sleep), my d 

it been, bountifully loaded this season. The flavor, ti and no emotion was manifested in either, except a hefor 

ale f ” and size of the — does kde o ay pa Berths Dtates Mire. = were at the _ of the tail. wg 

aa those qualities in Maine. eaches are hauled to ‘ . . " ‘he skin was immediately taken off, spread upon yu 
i bi the oh and sold for 2s 3d per bushel when they Sensation and Enjoyment in the floor, and salt applied to it, which naire 1 to ow 

tg are marketed, but most families dry them, and sell Vegetables. ,¢rawl or contract iv ail directions. Now why war 

them in that state. They have not been so good| Mr. Hoxmes :—Observing in your second num- | should there be more sensation discovered in the ders, 


} 


flavored this year as usual, owing it is thought, to | ber, a piece signed Specuiator, alluding to a com- skin than in the other parts, while under the agony 
the cold and wet season ; the former has exceeded | munication by me in a previous number, and hav- | of death, if there were any? Hence I was led to 
any thing which we have experienced in Maine for ing long waited for some one more able than my- | infer that so instantaneous a separation left that or- 
many years. The most prominent of the produc- | self, to make the remarks or suggestions required | gan of intellect, the brain, incapable when alone of 
tions, are Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Buck- | by him, I beg leave to again occupy a small space | having ideas. The skin appeared to be sensitive M 
wheat, Flax and Potatoes. ‘The prices of these va- | your columns upon the same subject. Speculator to a high degree more than ten minutes after, 











ry, are higher or lower according to the opportuni- | pronounces my suggestions on the sensation of | Hence I have a strong belief that the body is capa- = 
ties of getting them market. Wheat is selling at| plants to be bold remarks. They cannot be more | ble of suffering when separate from the head, and be 
the places where we have been, from 62 1-2 to 80c, | so than his allegations: that there can be no enjoy-| this appears to be a general impression among “ - 
Yorn 37 1-2 to 50c. Rye 31 to 37 1-2¢c. Oats 18 3-4 | ment in any thing destitute of a mind, and conse- | men; for the farmer who cuts off the head of bis ae 
to 25c. Potatoes 20 to 25c. There is no land for quently, that all plants must be composed of ani- | calf, or lamb, will not begin to skin till he is sure ys 
sale, so fur as we have travelled, excepting for house 'malcule, in order to fit them for enjoyment. IJ con- | that his victim is dead; and the butcher, with his 
dots, and these are laid out in towns, from 40 to 80 fess that I am led to exclaim, when I consider the | feelings in regard to these things hardened or blun- 10 Fi 
feet by 60 to 80, and are sold at enormous prices: numerous tribes of Animalculee—How wonderful | ted, acts under the same impressions. Froin these he; 
Wher farms are sold, they bring from 20 to 50 dol- | are thy works, O God! but that solid bodies are | reflections, I am persuaded that there is a high de- ile 
dars per acre. | composed or made up of animatlculz, is an idea to | gree of sensation without aid of that important or- Pre 
The people who live in this state, as a body, are | which I cannot assent. gan the brain, which is generally thought to be the pare 
not worthy the appellation of Farmers. Although | If there can be ,.0 enjoyment without the exer- | exclusive seat of the mind. Nor do I find the least on 
they grow great crops, and in many instances be- cise of what we call mind, it follows of course that | difficulty in believing that an all wise, all powerful si 
come wealthy, yet they are a very slovenly, uncul- | there cannot be avy pain without it. Now in order | and benevolent creator has given sensitive power to ae 


zivated people. Their buildings are poor, neglect- | to investigate the subject, I would enquire where | other bodies, not excepting any of the vegetable cre- 
©, ill constructed and filthy; their fields, overrun | the seat of the mind is. A recenttheory or Science, | ation. If so, from his well known character, we Thy 


with weeds where they pretend to cultivate, and | seems to confine it exclusively to the head. This| must conclude that it is on the side of happiness. be | 
filled with large dry trees which they have girdled, however cannot be the case with all animals, and 1| And now descending to the borders of vegetable ' 
but were too lazy to fell. We have been most of| myself doubt whether it is with any. I would, | life, I beg leavetoask whether the dividing line be- : 

our time since we wrote, amongst the Dutch, and | however, not be wise above what is written. This | tween animal and vegetable life has ever been dis- Pi 
athe German gibberish is continually grating on our| science confines the mental faculties not only to the | covered? I take it for granted that it never has. pS 
ears. With some exceptions, the Penobscot tribe | head, but modifies it by the external shape of the | The barnacle on rocks and other substances, which Ib 
of Indians would rank above them in intellect, in- | head. so much abound in marine waters, are at once an Th 
telligence, and industry. They areafraid of a Yan- Now if this mechanical Judiciary system be cor- | animal and a plant. The animal flower that ex- Jol 
kee, and any improvement introduced amongst | rect, will not our courts of Judicature become use- | tends its little arms, and catches it prey, and de- in 
vom, is considered » Yaukee invention to cheat the | less, and heads be condemned on the same princi- | vours it, is at once an animal and a plant, and ve tel, 
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one will say that they do not enjoy life. Who will _ceive enough to pay the nominal damage which it 
say that the sensitive plant, that shrinks from the | received by handling ? 
touch, a8 tho’ apprehensive of danger, is not capa- 
ble of enjoyment? And who will say that sensa- 
tion stops here, or that it does not extend to the 
whole vegetable creation ? We are informed of a 
Frenchman, who, from a wound, was rendered so 
sensitive that he was capable of suffering keen pain 
trom a wound in a single bair uf bis head. How 
unaccouatable this, if true! Who that sees the 
stubborn thistle, or inflexible thorn virtually saying 
stand off, 1 am armed in my own defence? Or 
who that bebolds the innumerable flowers{disclosing 
their faces in the morning to the rays of their great 
benefactor, and beautifully waving and dancing in 
the gentle breezes during the day, and modestly 
hiding their faces again in the evening, can say that 
they are without sensation ? Or who that casts his 


Anti-F' riction, 


Norte. Don’t get up a friction between the “ an- 
ti-frictions.” Ed, Me. Far. 


From the New York Farmer. 
Notices of the Season. 


The season is now closing its concerns; and the 
husbandman will soon have completed his in-gath- 
erings. In most parts of the country the tempera- 
ture has been extraordinarily low, and the drought 
severe ; but the general health of the country has 
been almost unexampled. The spring was unusu- 
ally backward and coll, and much suffering and 
loss in some places were experienced from its se- 
verity. Irom this circumsiance and the drought 
the grass remained short, and t was thought defi- 
cient in sweetness ; the products of the dairy will 
therefore fall below their usual amount. The in- 
tereased price however will remunerate the farmer, 


: : and make the returns of bis dai , . 
eyes over the immense range of the vegetable king- | 1. with years of greater ptecen: ne Sag age 


dom, and being asked for what, or for whom was | general fell considerably short of its usual yield ; 
this vast region created, would say all for me, or rye has proved a larger crop than common ; oats 
my race, or that God did not know but we might | | pet eis 3 pr asc Me mayank — 
0 ne , , excellent, Indian 

want them all? No. Our all wise creator had corn in general must be a smail crop. Much was 
nobler ends in view. All were not wade for oue. | nessarily planted very late; and could not have 
| been expected to come to maturity, but in an unu- 
sually long season ; and a great deal has been ma- 
Jiasi thou thy comforts in thy journey thro’ this | terially injured by the frosts in August and Sep- 
thorny life ? tember. The long continuance of dry and warm 


They too enjoy, without alloy, not doomed to | weather, in October, will be of great advantage to 
’ In the review of the season, however, 


| strifi the crop. 
menial strite, the husbandman will find most ample reason to be 


| ‘ “i ice 1. . . , 
I hope that your readers will excuse any repeti- | grateful. ‘The prices of agricultural produce have 
been high through the season, and so seem likely 


tion in the above CeHEHEREEION, when compared tg c¢ontinue. ‘The great ohetacie to agricul. ural suc- 
with a previous number. Nothing could conquer | cess is the extreme difficulty, in most parts of the 
my diffidence in permitting these remarks to come | Country, of procuring labor. Wages are enormous- 


= é a . | , iw “ly j ye > ore 2 ar 
before the public eye, but a strong belief in the the- | ly bigh ; ‘and even at high wages laborers are hard- 
ly to be procured, 


by the community generally. 1 hope that some | description, the numerous public works and im- 
one more able than myself, will offer something | provements which are pow going on in different 

; | parts of the country, e ya vas * la- 
more satisfactory to Speculator, and your other rea- | P&S niry, employ a vast arnount of la 





O man! 
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| provements to be expected from large operations, 
and the emnployment of extemsive capital in agri- 
jculture, must be given up. Every benevolent 
mind must lock with the bighest satisfaction upon 
the elevation and improvement of the condition of 
the working classes. Every just man will be anx- 
ious that the rights of the laboring classes should 
| be protected, and that labor should not be shorn of 
its just reward. But there are rights on both sides ; 
the employer, or, if you please, the capitalist, is 
vot without his cares, anxieties, labors and risks ; 
by the extensive employment of capital all classes 
in the community are essentially benefitted ; the 
'more ground is brought into cultivation, and the 
more productive itis rendered. so much the more 
are the comforts of life increased, cheapened, and 
diffused. Itis of the highest imporiance, that the 
laborer, ane his employer should regard their in- 
terests as in a great measure idestical; that em- 
ployers so far from attempting to interfere with 
each other, shonld resolutely discountenance all 


| treachery and unfaithfulness on the part of the la- 


borer; should seek to make character to them more 

valuable and essential: and law, custom, and pub- 

lic sentiment and opinion should lend their joint 

and powerful aid in securing the rights and enfor- 

cing the duties of both parties, H.C. 
October, 1839. 


Anatomized Leaves. 
The following observation on these beautiful ex- 





emmplifications of the exquisite structure of leaves of 
vegetables, we copy from Mauni’s Botanic Garden 
No, 125: “The exquisitely beautiful structure of 
the vascular system of leaves can be duly apprecia- 
ted by those only who have seen specimens prop- 
erly prepared. Marcus Aurelius Severinus, who 
published in 1645 a description of the skeleton leaf 
of cactus opuntia, is said to have been the first to a- 
dopt an artificial method of preparing these inter- 
esting objects of vegetable structure. Although we 
have seen directions for effecting this, we could not, 
confidently, publish them; but by the favor of W. 
'T. Lliff, Esq., of Newington, we are enabled to grat- 
ify our readers. He has obligingly sent us beauti- 
ful specimens of leaves, completely cleaved of their 





cuticle and pulpy matter, exhibiting the most ex- 
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D bor, and render it difficuit for the farmers to pro- | qusite neccwork of vessels that can be imagined : 

cor ees ae SO Mee cure sufficient for their purposes, Besides this, the { td alsa the following directions tor preparing them, 
Osservo J.C. X. | condition of almost unheard of prosperity prevail- | He sags, “many individuals who have seen the fib- 

ing every where, places many, who otherwise | rous structure of vegetables have expressed much 
Pay ye ee would be compelled to labor above the neccessily. admiration at their beauty, and regret at the diffi- 
* | A very little exertion will supply all their wauts ;/ culty attending the preparation of the same, Tain 
Anti-Friction. | aud the improvident and reckless are not willing ta | induced, therefore, to state to your readers, that the 

look beyond the present hour, Industrious and go- | difficul:y rests with themselves, If the sced vessel 

Mk. Hormes :—As I always supposed that one ber young men can, especially in the great West, | of the datura stramonium or hyoscyainus niger 3 
object of the Agricultural Society was to encour- | at once becoine freehoiders, and place themselves | the calyx othe physallis alkekeng’, or micandrta 
age improvement; and to award premiums and | on their own territories, in comparative padepen- | physaloides, are prt in water, and allowed to remain 


dence, 


gratuities to original inventors, I would require | : . 
a) ’ qutre to obtain laborers, and the struggle of Laborers to 


thir . . j 7 ° . a," . 
ough the columns 94 your valuable paper an ex- | to get as high wages as possible, the morals of both 

planation of the following, in the report of the Inci- | classes suffer, aud the most mortifying and pain- 

dental Committee, viz : ful vexations occur Unpriucipled employers se- 


: | duce, by the offer of higher wages m in el 
“ We recommend a gratuity of $4,00 to be given | ; er OF Migher wages, those in the 
gratuity of $4,00 to be given employment of their neighbors ; and the laborers. 


- +h an " ‘ TE e . -_—- } 
to Ezra Fisk and Joseph C, Green of Fayette, for | who know that under the great demand for labor 


, : . ** . } . . 
tieir mode of reducing the friction on the axles of | Whether with or without character they can always 


. 7 } ; . . } 
carriages.” 1 think the following, from the Free | find einployment, become it,solent and treacherous ; | 


. ‘ ‘and as ofien without as wij , acai —_ 
Press & Advocate, throws some doubt upon the | caprice, or the expectation ith reason, from mer 


or promise of higher 


In the competition likewise of employers | 


without an exchange of water, until decomposition 


is carried to the requisite extent, they may be freed 
from their cuticle, and the pulpy mater; and afler 
limacerating them a short time in fresh clear water, 
‘they may be bleached by inumersion in a diluted 
solution of chloride of lime, say one-sixth of the 


chloride to five sixths of water. ‘They must be 
well washed from this fluid, when whitened suffi 
ciently ; and quickly dried, either before a fire, or 
inthe sun. Care must be taken not to allow the 
destructive process to be carried too far, or that fib- 
rous structure will become injured ; uor allow the 


subject of their being the original inventors of this 


* mode,” 

* Mati- Friction. Mr. Benjamin Hinkley has in- 
venied an apparatus for the prevention of friction 
on the axletrees of carriages, steam carrs, &c. * * * 
The principle has been applied to a gig which may 
be seen in this town.” ( Hallowell.) 


Now if Messrs, Fisk & Green were not the orig- 


And whose business is it to look after it? 

Isaw Messrs. Fisk & Green’s anti-friction, and 
I believe it to be the same as that spoken of ahove. 
The gig spoken of, was built to the order of Mr. 
Job Haskell, (not the leader of the Agrarian party 
in New York, but “mine host” of the « Eagle H- 
tel,” Hallowell,) and I believe it works well, 


| Wages, quit their service 


rand oftentimes in the busiest seasons leave vou 
| without help or remedy. 


| 





| to any eee Operations. * Formerly, says a 
i very excelle wate ® . ‘ = 
_ very excellent and reasonable neighbor, ‘my hired 


| Indged, nm many parts of the country, especially 
, remote trom cities, where occasional labor is alwavs } 


. . 
inal inventors, ought they to receive the gratuity ? | 


preparations to remain teo long in the ebloride, or 
injury will alse arise. In selecting leaves for this 
purpose, those with the strongest fibre should be 
| preterred, Their fibrous parts, aud also the seed 
vessels and calyces alluded to, should be cleared by 
a camel hair brush, or fine pen, from such portions 
of cuticle, or pulpy matters, as adhere too strong'y 
ta be removed by small stream of water. The 
leaves of the ceratoria siliqua, ruscusaculeatus, and 
ilex, are, with the foregoing, the nost easy to pre- 
to be had, the employer, however just and liberal | pare. I have triec a variety of other methods, none, 
his treatment aud compensation, is brought into | however, answers so well as the one i have exp!ain- 
| Such a condition of servile and anxious dependence ed, and therefore J communicate it, without fear of 
as to take away much of the comfort of life; and | its being attended with difficulty, if properly epph- 
Involve him in the most mortifying vexations.|¢d. Some of the specimens may require sev. ral 
Such a condition of things is extremely unfavora- | months maceration before the preparation cap be 
ble to both parties; it is prejudicial to’ the iaterest | completed.” 
| of one party ; and tothe respectability and morals | : = 
jot the other, What is the remedy, we cannot at} Mammoth Sun Flower. A sun flower was raised 
| Present see; but wherever it prevails, agriculture | the past season, in the garden of Mr. Joseph Tis- 


| 
| 
+, violate their engageweuts, | 
| 
: { 
; We speak not from per- 
The experience, but from universal experience, 

1e COMplaint is general, and utterly discouraging | 





] 


inan lived with me; now I live with my hired man,’ 








Query. Would nota part of that gratuity “fay? properly so called mustdecline, and land will be | ney, of Westfield, Chautauque Co. N, Y. whiels 


well on that beautiful « Cape,” which did not re- 


ore 7 of cultivation; farms must be more measured, in circunferance, four ject and five inch- 
i uore devoted to mere grazing ; aud the im- | ¢s.—Western Farmer. 
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‘manure should therefore never be applied to land 
- , intended immediately for wheat. But as a materi- 
} al loss would result from allowing manure to fer- 
| ment in the open air, and thus waste a large part of 
| its strength, it is always best, where practicable, to 


AGRICULTURAL. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


Culture of Wheat. 


As this is considered the most important crop to | apply fresh manure to other crops which are to’ 
which the farmer can direct his attention, it is at, precede wheat in this way the manure becomes — 
well rotted and thoroughly incorporated with the | 


the same time the most difficult to cultivate with 


uniform success. Different and even opposite cour- soil by the time wheat is sown upon it. Land may | 


ses must be pursued under different circumstances, | be highly manured by this course, without any bad | 


in order to obtain the same desirable result—a good | eflects; indeed, some of the best crops are obtain- 


crop: difference of soil—difference of climate— | ed from ground enriched in this manner ; instances | 


difference in the time of sowing—and difference of which may be often seen in places where large | 


in the variety of seed, all frequently require mate- 
rial variations in the mode of culture, rendering the 
business of ‘raising wheat one of the most complex 
of all the branches of agricultural practice. 


_molished buildings, &c., where grain is often three | 
\times more productive than on adjoining ground in | 


. . . . 
In offering a few remarks wpon the cultivation | the same field. 


of this very important crop, ‘we.propose principal-| Deep Ploughing. When tle above course of 
ly to point out that course which practice has | maturing is \pursued, land is rarely made too rich | 
shown to be most uniformly attended with success; | for wheat, provided it be accompanied with deep | 
and we indulge the hope, that by placing, at the 
wesent time, these facts and instructions concise- 
ly before the farmer, he may not only be enabled 
the more effectually to put his previous knowledge 
into operation, but also to derive new and useful | use of deep ploughing in previous years. There 
hints from the experience of others. ‘are however some very shallow soils, where the | 
Soil and Preparation. In preparing the soil for subsoil will not admit of this practice; such of 
many other crops, it is rare that much caution or | course must form exceptions; but these form but | 
skill is necessary ; for instance, Corn requires high | 4 small part of the land in this country. 
manuring and a rich soil, and it is scarcely possible | Summer Fallows and rotation of Crops. It is a. 
to carry this to excess. But with wheat the case is point which appears to be generally conceded, that | 
otherwise; land naturally very rich, or highly ma- | rest is of no use to land and can never improve its | 
nured, is apt to cause, during the hot season of quality while nothing grows upon it. Ground 
summer, a too rapid growth of straw, at the expense | Which is uot employed in producing food for ani- | 
of the seed, and rust, lodging, and ultimate failure | mals, should be occupied in preparing food for 
is frequently the censequence. ‘This evil is increa- | plants; or in other words, instead of lying naked, 
sed to a far greater degree if strong unfermented | it should be producing some suitable crop to serve 
manure is employed, which causes a still more lux- | as a coat of manure to enrieh itself. The practice 
uriant growth of stalks. * Unfermented or fresh | of summer-fallowing therefore can only be of use 
epmaintasats | in destroying weeds with which Jand may have be- 
* It isan established law in vegetable economy, | come infested, and in pulverizing and mixing soils | 
that an extraordinary growth of the stem and lea- | of a heavy adhesive nature. In other cases the | 
ves is always at the expense of the fruit or seed. | practice should never be resorted to. For although | 
Hence fruit trees rarely bear while in a very thrif- | it generally is followed by good crops, yet these are 
ty state, but require first to be checked in their | produced atsuch expense, as to render it in the-end | 
growth in order to produce fruit. Now, as it is| much more unprofitable than a judicious rotation. | 
during the heat of summer, a season when vege- | lor in addition to several expensive ploughings, the 
tation advances most rapidly, that wheat matures | use of the land for nearly two years is appropriated 
its seed, it is more liable, on this accountt, to suffer | to a single crop. 
from too vigorous a growth, than other plants) But one of the worst practices fin husbandry, is 
which ripen their seed later in the season, such as , that of raising successive crops of wheat on the 
Indian corn. /same field. In this way land always must deteri- 
Another evil of a luxuriant growth the liability | orate, at the same time it becomes foul ,with chess 
to be beaten down by storms; and this is frequent-| and other weeds. In many parts of this state 
ly felt even where the rapidity of the growth would | where this course has been practiced, fields have 
not be such as to preveut the maturity of the seed. | been seen the present season with little else than 
But that this evil is not anecessary consequence | chess growing upon them. It is true there are | 
of vigorous vegetation is proved by the fact that | some farmers who have succeeded in raising a suc- | 
some of the largest crops ever cultivated have com- | cession of crops on one piece of ground, but such | 
pletely withs:ood wind and rains; and also by the | instances are comparatively very rare; and even 
fact that grain is not always beaten down where , Where they exist, the practice should uot be con- | 
heaviest on the field. What course is requisite to | tinued. Tor it has been proved by repeated exper- | 
prevent this evil, without diminishing the crop, re- | iments, that where the same crop is taken year af- 
quires further juvestigation. | ter year from a piece of land, it becomes, sooner or 
An experiment given in the American Farmer, | later, exhausted of its specific food for that crop— 
vol. 15, p. 265, may serve to throw some light on | in some instances this speedily takes place, in oth- 
the subject. Two pieces of ground precisely sim- ers it requires a long series of years, but in all ca- 
ilar in quality and aspect, were sown with wheat ;) Ses it is the inevitable consequence. Instinces of 
one was sown broadcast, and the other in rows in| soils thus worh out are not wanting in the older set- | 
the folowing way :—-The land was ploughed as u-_ tled parts of this country, which were once remar- | 
sual, but instead of being harrowed, the wheat | Kable for their fertility, but which now afford crops | 
was sown immediately after ploughing, by which | scarcely worth raising. And it may be regarded 
neer y ali the seed fell into the furrows, very little | as a universal rule, that lands, once capable of pro- | 
remaining on the ridges. The field was harrowed | ducing good crops, and afterwards losing this qual- | 
not crosswis®, but in the same direction as it was | ity, are brought to that state by improper cultiva- 
ploughed. ‘The last operation cast the seed almost | tion—by a too frequent succession of exhausting | 


cially in heavy fertile soils, such as constitute a! 
large part of the land of western New York. Near- | 
ly all who raise large crops on such soils have made | 


| 


entircly into the furrows, at the same time covering | crops, instead of a constant change from one crop | 
it, so that the wheat stood when it came up almost | to another, from crops of as different nature from 
as completely in rows as if planted in drills. This | each other as possible, and changes from tillage to 
field of wheat succeeded perfectly, and the grain | seeding with grass, and from grass again to til- 
romained crect; while that on the adjoining field | lage. 

which had heed sown broadcast, was beaten to the; Peas, beans, and clover, are among the best crops 
ground.—This result was explained as follows: In | to precede wheat, as they are very different in their 
ti.e field sown broadcast, the grain stood close and | nature from it, and consequently afford a greater 
prevented the circulation of the air; consequently | change in the succession. Clover in particular, 
the stalks deprived of its influence, and unable to | possesses several advamtages ; its roots loosen the 
support their weight; but the stalks became firm | soil, it furnishes excellent manure when ploughed 
and hardened. “ Plant one grain of wheat,” says | under, and unlike the natural grasses, does not form 
Nicho's on, “in the richest soil, and the stalk when | so tough a sod as to require summer fallowing in 
grown will not fail ; but plant many in the same | order to break and pulverize it. 

soil, so closely together as to p:ec ude the free cir-| Best Sorts of Seed. In favorable seasons, and on | 
oulation of the air among the stalks, and they be- 
come unable to support their own weight.” 








quantities of manure have been accidentally depos- | 
_ited in previous years, as by old stacks of hay, de- | 


| ploughing. This is indeed highly mportant, espe- | and from soils of an opposite nature, if the qual 


which is good and substantial. 


good ground, the red chaff bald wheat is generally | ly improved in this respect by ' 
to be preferred as affording the largest and best ed by the fact, ofien witnuser 


ER 


product but as the white flint is a hardier plant ap 
more capable of withstanding the Vicisiiudes oe 
seasons, there is more certainty of its producine 
uniform crop ; it is more especially to be prefury, , 
on wet soils, or where wheat is liable to be win, v 
killed, or otherwise suffer from unfavorable rasa 
On soils of unequal nature, or where the unce * 
tainty of the coming season renders it imposeible 
to know what variety may be best adapted, it has 
sometimes been found useful to mix seed of oppo. 
site properties, such as flintand red chaff, so os 
where one does not suceced, the other may take jrs 
place. The crate wheat, aud some other of the 
bearded varieties, produce good crops, but are ite 
periaps equal in all respects to those above men. 
ioned, 

It is not only important to obtain the best varie. 
ties, but also to use the finest and largest seed whieh 
can be procured of such varieties. 

Change of Seed. ‘There is also a great advan. 
tage in a change of seed from different climates, 
ity 
be otherwise equally good. Certain varieties if 
cultivated for a long succession of years on the 
same spot, gradually change in their nature and 
quality, abcording to the nature of the climate and 
soil. If this change is such as in any particular to 
lessen i.e va've, the seed should be changed by sub. 
stituting that which grew where such change is not 
produced. An instance may serve to illustrate this, 
“Tn souuwe mountainous countries,” says Professoy 
Bronn, “in Seotland for example, they bring th 
seed from the low country and from the plains, 
where the climate is more mild, and consequent|y 
the seed more forward, a quality which it alway: 
preserves for many generations. We are convin- 
ced that the cultivator of this mountainous district, 
if he always used seed from his own crops, wou!:! 
reap later and later harvests, so that at last perhaps 


| fe . . 
they would not come to perfect maturity; a cir- 
/cumstance easily explained by the short duratio 


of the summers: m the mountains. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the eultivator of a flat country, the clinat 
of which is mild, and the soil dry and light, con- 


tinually made use of his own seed, it would lead 


every year sooner, the stalks would become short- 

er, and the heads and grain smaller and smailer 

and in time there would result but a poor produce. 

Tn this last case, the cultivator brings his seed wit 

advantage from a country more cold, the soil « 
199 

The quantity of Seed per Acre, should be from 
five pecks to two bushels. It should vary with 
the time of sowing, and with the size of the graii 
Late requires more than early sowing; and large 
and full seed should be in greater quantity then 
that which is sma!!, in order to compensate for th 
less number contained in a bushel. 

T'o prevent Winter Killing. Winter killing is 
caused by the heaving of the soil by frost general- 
ly during the severe nights in the latter part of win- 
ter, after the covering of snow has melted from 
the ground. This breaks the roots, and the plan's, 


'assoon as fhe spring comes on, wither and di 


from the want of nourishment and moisture. Th 
freezing of the large quantity of water with which 
the ground is saturated early in the spring, proves 
particularly destructive to wheat. Hence the great 
importance of thorough draining; both by surface 
channels and by covered ditches. Superficial fiir- 


‘rows should not only be cut through the field 


wherever they are needed, to carry eff what may 
fall upon it; but also at its upper sides, to prevent 


the water from contignous fields from flowing up- 


on it. Covered drains should be from two to three 


feet deep, and three or four rods apart, where the 
| object is to drain off the water which rests in the 
sou on low wet land. Where underground streams 


are to be cut off, the depth, course, andgdistance a- 


‘sunder, must be suited to circumstances, which no- 
‘thing but an examination on the spot can deter- 


mine. The great profit of draining has been prov- 
ed by some farmers in the western part of this state 
who have by a therough course rendered low, hea- 
vy, and rich land, which formerly was wholly ups 
for wheat, on account of its wetness, now capable 
of yielding from thirty to forty bushels to the acre: 
and in some cases a mst repaying in a single year 
the whole expense ot the work. 

Manuring, often on certain soils prevertts wheat 
being winter killed. Thus poor and heavy land, 
where crops are liable to this injury, my be great- 
?S 18 prove 

sits of 
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fields as have been well manured produce abund- | ished his song and the charms of minstrelsy had; impressed with the belief that on family honors 





antly, while other parts unmanured are left bare by 
the action of the winter frosts. 

Another mode to prevent winter killing is to cov- 
er the surface of the ground with a coating of straw. 


When this is employed, it should be spread upon | 


the surface after sowing and just before the wheat 
comes up; or else in the winter, (or when the dan- 
cer is to be apprehended,) and removed again with 
a horse rake as early in the spring as the weather 
will admit. 

Sowing early in autumn has also a tendency to 
prevent winter killing, by affording the roots time 
to attain strength sufficient to resist the action of the 
frost. But as wheat sown early is more liable to 
attacks of the Hessian fly, farmers must exercise 
their discretion as to the time of sowing. As a gen- 
eral rule, where the principal loss is to be appre- 
hended from winter killing, wheat should be sown 
early ; but where the Hessian fly is considered the 
most formidable evil, sowing afew weeks later is 
recommended as best. 

Importance of further erperiments.—N otwithstand- 
ing the great improvements in agriculture, the art 
of cultivating this important crop may yet be con- 


sidered in its infancy. The average product of 


wheat throughout all parts of the world, has been 
estimated not to exceed six bushels reaped for one 
sown. But that this amount might be greatly in- 
creased none can doubdt. ‘The enormous crops 
which are sometimes raised in this country teach 
us what may be done under favorable circumstan- 
ces, Take for instance, the account of the crop 


raised in 1816 in Springfield, Mass., on fo@r acres of 


land, the product of which was two hundred bushels 
or filty bushels to the acre ;* also that raised in 1833 
by Jirah Blackmer of Wheatland, Monroe county, 
who obtained the premium of the agricultural soci- 
ety, for a crop of sixty-eight bushels and forty three 
pounds on a single acre.t Now the great point to 
be determined is to know what are the essential re- 
quisites of a good crop; and to be able to disting- 
uish these from accidental circumstances not con- 
nected with success. It is therefore important that 
numerous experiments should be made ; and above 
all, that every one who is successful in raising great 
crops of this grain, should publish a particular ac- 
count of his method, describing as accurately as 
possible the nature of the soil, the quantity and 
kind of seed, the condition and preparation of the 
land, the mode and kind of manuring, and in short 
) minute description ot the whole course of culture, 
i:ven a slight improvement, if generally adopted in 


the Genesee country alone, would be of the value | 


of many thousand dollars annually ; every new fact 
or suggestion should therefore receive all the atten- 
tion which its importance demands. 


*The account of this crop given in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Repository, is as follows: The 
land, (a meadow,) was manured, ploughed, and 
planted with Indian corn the first year—the crop 
was abundant. The next year it was cOvered with 
verg@th manure, and sown with hemp. ‘The crop 
was large and heavy. ‘The land was then plough- 
ed twice and sowed with bald wheat, one bushel 
and three quarts to the acre. The produce was 
two hundred bushels of good, clean, heavy wheat, 
from the four acres. About half an acre of the 
hemp was not pulled until the seed was ripe, by 
which the sowing of the wheat was delayed too late 
in the season, and the crop was diminished in con- 
sequence on that part, six or eight bushels, as sup- 


posed, 


+ For a description of the culture of this crop, see 
Gen, Far. vol. 4. page 105. 


The Genie of the Arts. 

The beutiful allegory, by Col. Knapp, was am- 
ong the stories related at the supper of the Amer- 
ican Institute on Thursday evening last. It was 
received with great applause, and a unanimouscall 
was made that it should be committed to writing, 
for publication. In pursuance of that demand, 
Col. Knapp has furnished us a copy, which we lay 
before our readers.—.V. Y. Commercial. 


Mr. Knapp’s health being drank by the President, 
-he arose and said :—Mr President, In Eastern coun- 


tries, in former day, at the festive board, when the 


Orator had made his speech, and the Poet had fin- 


passed by, the Dervise was called upon for his ap- 
ologue—one of the vehicles of Eastern instruction. 
As the humble Dervise of the evening I will ven- 
_tnre upon a western apologue. 

Ou this side of the Atlantic, that stern old moth- 
er Necessity had settled with two daughters—4g- 
riculture and Commerce ; the former raised the sus- 
taining corn by dint of labor, upon a hard, unyield- 
ing soil, and just brougitt the year about—the lat- 
ter ploughed the ocean, scudding along the iron 
bound coast of North America, picking up the sal- 
ted fish, hamber, ashes, rice, provisions as they are 
called—pork and beef—and a few other notions, 
and carried to the West Indies to market, and then 
sailed to. Europe to purchase the manufactures 
_which they had no means of making. They ex- 


'hausted nearly all the r resources in this merchan- | 


'dise, and saw the same endless prospect before 
them. This continued for two long centuries, and 
agriculture and commerce struggled to little pur- 
pose ; at length a third sister was born by the same 
| mother, she was called the genie of the arts. Fai- 
| Ties presided at her birth, wizards cast her horo- 
“scope, and propitious stars culminated at the event. 
‘The new-born child was scorned by her elder sis- 
ters, and they showed their hatred in every form 
they could. As she grew up she fully understood 
the situation she held in the family, but was silent 
and patient, fully determined to win the affections 
|of her sisters. She began to make articles of do- 
mestic comfort at first, for household use ;— she 


then gave tiew hints to agriculture on the philoso- | 


phy of husbandry, made her new implements to 
till the ground, and built her better barns, yards, 
and bins. ‘To commerce she presented new rud- 
| ders, sails, cables, and masts, and taught her a more 
|ready method of keeping her nautical reckoning. 
They could not be unmindful of her worth, but 
still, as in all family quarrels, they were not easily 


appeased, she was hardly acknowledged as one of 


the family. Commerce brought home new arti- 
cles from foreign countries, and to teaze and morti- 
fy her; first let her have asight of them; from 
this glimpse alone, she soon surpassed these articles 
in delicacy and werkmanship. 
She created looms, gave the wool new dies—for 
she seemed to have the power of extracting the a- 


zure from the skies, and of infusing all the tints of 
the rainbow iv the products of her looms. She | 


/never unravelled the golden tissues which she had 
| wrought, but made them up fit for royal dames. 
On gala days she preseuted splendid dresses to her 
sisters, wrought by her own hands, which equallad 
| all foreign fabrics but still they treated her unkind- 

ly as the sisters of Cinderella did the “iovcly neg- 
| lected” of the family. If at any moment they for- 
| got to chide they never condescended to smile, or 
‘to hold any public communion with her; but the 
\ industrious and intelligent were her friends, and at 
jalltimes paid her the most respectful attentions. 


| Sometimes she was seen with a philosopher on one | 


| hand, and an artizan on the other, as her devoted 
admirers, much to the envy of her sisters. She 
grew in loveliness and grace and could no longer 
| be kept in the back ground. The fairy who presi- 
‘ded at her birth would no longer be restrained, and 
was determined to bring her out. On the next 
great national ball, she taught her god-daughter to 
turn the pumpkin to a coach and the mice to hor- 
ses ; to move with grece and elegarfee through all 
the mazes of the dance; she then buckled around 
her waist the enchanting zone, set with a thousand 
brilliants of modesty and loveliness. T'he Genius 
of the people, a goodly and gallant youth more pow- 
erful than eastern princes, became at once enamor- 
,ed with her charms. He was apprised that ber 
/ wardrobe was all from her own hand, from the 
beautiful glass slipper ; to the queenly head-dress. 








| The Genius of the people demanded the Genie of 
the arts in marriage of her elder sisters. They were | 


_astounded or pretended to be, at the proposal, but 
| taking advice, they gave a reluctant consent to the 
union, ‘The nuptials were celebrated by every de- 
monstration of joy among the people, who had hail- 
ed it as a most propitious alliance. Commerce 
soon found that she was benefited by the connec- 
tion ; her ships increased, as she became the carri- 
er of the productions of the younger sister to all 
quarters of the globe, and Agriculture had to en- 
large her field, plant new gardens to supply the 
countless workmen of her industrious sister with 
food. All three soon becaine wea'thy, and mother 
Necessity dying, left them a happy family, fully 





depended their perpetual prosperity and glory. 
The Genius of the people throws his protecting in- 
fluence over the elder sisters of his chosen spouse, 
with parental and filial kindness, and the political 
soothsayers predict (.at there can never be a fami- 
‘ly quarrel among them, their interests are so inti- 
mately blended, 
T'vast.—The Genie of the arts, a mother who 
_ grows lovelier as she grows older—and whose foun- 
tain of life flows for the nourishment of her off- 
spring in an abundance proportionate to their 
wants. 


| From the New York Farmer. 


| Sheep Musbandry. 


| In my communication to the last No. of the 
| New-York Farmer, I referred to an account of a 
sheep establishment, politely furnished by a very 
intelligent and experienced shepherd, Leonard Jar- 
| vis, Esq., of Cleremont, N. H., as accidentally mis- 
laid. It has since come to hand, and [ have the 
pleasure of presenting it to my agricultural friends, 


to whom it will be interesting. 


Cleremont, N’. H., August 23, 1835. 

| Rev. H. Cotman: Dear Sir,—My avocations 
have been so pressing that until this moment I have 
not been able to communicate. as you requested 
me, some remarks upon my sheep and their treat- 
ment. Though I have been a shepherd 30 years, 
with a flock seldom ever less than 1000, more fre- 
quently 2000, Tam still somewhat undecided what 
description of wool can be grown most profitably, 
and whether carefully breeding in and in, or judi- 
ciously crossing, produces the greatest improve- 
ment. 

I commenced growing fine wool with a consié- 
erable number of the imported Paular and Escuri- 
al stock, then considered as the best stock in Spain, 
which flock I have kept to this day unmixed, and 
at the same time, by crossing the two flocks, have a 


both flocks, but ‘occasionally showing the charae- 
lteristies of one of them. At the introduction ot 
the Saxons, I procured some valuable bucks, and 
by crossing them with pure Merinoe, acquiring a 
fourth flock, and consequently have had for the last 


Paular and Escurial mixed, and Saxon united with 
Merino. These four flocks have acquired great 
perfection by my unremitted attention to the selee- 
tion of breeders, the Merino at this titne carrying a 
much finer fleece than in 1810, as is apparent by 
contrasting the present clips with wool shorn in 
that yeer, There is very little difference in the 
fineness of my Saxon and Escurial fleeces; these 
last are somewhat heavier, with a staple more elas- 
tic. The Escurial has a greater resemblance tha 
any other Merinos, both in form and fleece, to the 
Saxons that I have seen, and is probably the Span- 
ish flock from which the most approved Saxons 
originated. The Paulars are more compact in 
form, have heavier fleeces, and are constitutionally 
the most hardy of allthe Merino rece. 1 omitted 
|to say that I hac also, when I begun to grow fine 
| wool, three other pure Merino flocks, viz. the Ni- 
gretta, Esquiroz, and Montarco; but atier a tew 
years experience, I gave a decided preference to 
the Paular and Escurial, and discarded the others. 
You bave now a concise description of my kinds 
of sheep; and I will say a word or two as to their 
general management. 

I usually commence with dry fodder by the mid- 


May ; generally, however, for the jfirst and last 15 
| days, giving no hay, unless the ground should be 
covered, butfeeding about half a gill of Indian 
corn to the sheep twice aday. As far as my expe- 
rience extends, aton of good hay will suffice for 10 
sheep, with the above quaniity of grain. ‘They are 
fed from racks in the yard, and have sheds to re- 
tire to at will. I have fed under cover, but believe 
that it tends to diminish the appet®e, and injure 
the constitution. ‘They are kept arate yards, 
in number from 50 te 100, taking + cen those 
of about the same degree of strenet! O85 
though, when the ground © co ' [ 
think they do well with 

bushels Sr salt to the Li 

which is cousuined Wile 





third flock, combining generally the properties of 


ten years, four distinct flocks, viz. Paular, Escurial, 


dle of November, and discontinue by the Sth of 
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MAKLNE FARMER 





10th of December, allowing three to the 100. 


on the season ; 60 lambs {from the 100 ewes may 
bethe average from flocks in quality like mine; 
from coarser flocks the return is greater. ‘he ewes 
are not permitted to receive the buck till after they 


ciently long time in use to determine to what ex- 
tent it will crack.—Lon. Mec. Mag. 


| 





Latest From Evrors. We have intelligence 





a a hi) 


My bucks run with the “ewes from the Ist to the!to us that it would form a very desirable cement|taken Goliad (La Bahia,) with about thirty men; 
|for exportation. It may be laid on in coats as thin | 
The number of lambs reared depends much up- | as the fourth of an inch, but it bas not been a suffi- | a portion of the inhabitants had joined them, hat 


had tnade prisoner of the collector, (Sant Eno,) and 


the collector had been parolled, had endeavored to 
|make his escape, and was subsequently retakeo at 
| La Mission De Relugio, about twelve miles from 
Copano, and confined at Golia. When taken, two 


are two years old; and { prefer bucks from two to | by a packet ship at New York from Portsmouth— | letters were found concealed in his shves, addressed 


four years old. ' London dates to the 10th, and from the latter port: 

These few facts will probably afford you little or | to the 12th Oct. It is uot of much importance, | 
no information: but in complianeé with your re- | but we subjoin a few items. 
quest I communicate them, and should be gratifi-| The German papers contain a somewhat melan- | 
ed on receiving some account of your own manage- | choly picture of the deserted condition of Athens 





to Santa Anna. 

We are inforined that a battle had been fought 
on the Guadalupe, and forty men killed of the Mex- 
ican and two of the Texian troops. 

The Santa Pie was scent from here in August last 


(a : ment. 
oy ie I am, dear Sir, 
ae Very respectfully, 
ot Your obedient servant, 
', ‘s LEeonaRD Jarvis. 


To this obliging communication, I take the lib- 
erty to subjoin a particular account of the above 
gentleman’s flock from bis printed advertising card. 

“] have four distinct flocks of different proper- 
ties, but of equal value in the market: 

1, Saxon mixed with Merino: fleeces extreme- 








; a ly soft and fine, averaging about 2 1-2 pounds, sta- | 
ple generally very short; these are not so hardy as 
full blood Merino, aad consequently increase more 


A en slowly. 
. 2. Unmixed Merino of the Escurial or Royal 


_and the Pireus on account of disease, but whether 
|itisthe plague or the cholera which the people 
| dread is not stated. 

At a Conservative dinner, Colonel Fairman, who 
| was especially invited, informed the company that 


he had commenced actions against the speaker of 


the House ot Commons and the Sergeant at Arms, 
for the purpose of trying the legality of the pro- 
ceedings of the House towards himself in the in- 
_quiry on the subject of Orange Lodges. 
_ The Fair Rosainond has captured another slave 
vessel, having on board 540 slaves, 

The National Bank of Ireland commenced bu- 
siness with great eclat. Gold was displayed in 


‘large heaps in the bank. Five and twenty thou- 


‘sand sovereigns were heaped together on one of 


,. the tables, 


as a revenue cutter for Arkansas bay, and was pur- 
, sued by a boat from the patriots at the Mission, but 
made her escape.— Patriot. 


} 





| The brig Poultney arrived at New York on Mon- 
day, from Antwerp, having seven Roman Catholic 
Priests as cabin passengers, 


| 





Meteoric Phenomena, of extraordinary character 
and brilliancy were witnessed from this city on 
Tuesday evening, between 10 and 11 o’ciock. ‘ Au 
/are of unusual brilliancy (says the Star) and of daz- 
-ziing piuk and white colors blended, extended from 

the northwest part of the horizon, It was compos- 
ed principally of radiating bands of a pink color, 
proceeding from the portion of the horizon named, 
and terininating in a common centre like the hanu- 


| 


Spanish stock: these are very little inferior to the 


‘ . . 
» . “tee -Freeling, Assist Seeretarv of the London dle of a fan, a litt'e to the west of the Seven Stars 
«ie! Saxon in fineness; staple somewhat longer, and | ,, Mr Freeling, -A gach Secretary of th L Lich were iff the 2auil even Sars, 
ae : : Post Office, was in Paris, with full powers to make Which wero in the Zenith and where the pink col- 
oe more elastic, fleeces rather heavier; these are | . “a og sl at t brilli Cineaal . 
bet more hardy end productive than the Saxon Me- ‘arrangements for the transinission of Newspapers Ors were miOst Driliiant, ccasionally a streak of 
+ mia A } free of postage. From Paris he proceeds to Brus- | White alternated with the pink, but the latter was 
; . ) 4 . . 

: : ‘sels and the Hague predominant, ‘The stars which itspread over were 

, 3. Unmixed Merino of the Paular stock : these - ‘ : a , , oA : ‘e 

F ay : Oue of the London papers was seized at the li- | ofan extraordinary brilliancy. People are immedi- 


have still heavier fleeces, not so fine or soft as the 


ag "ye braries and elsewhere at Boulogne, in consequence | ately reminded otf the are which was seen in 1827 
Escurial ; they are compact in form ; constitution- | ene 4 |) . 27, 








a, . ; we : of its containing some strong strictures on the con- | but which was composed not of radiating bands 

} ‘ ogy hardy of the Merinos, and by far the most | duet and poliey of the French government, | ary the pons ry mung: but of a regular succession 
iw 3s, 4. Grand full blood Merinos: stock the result of | a = # me Nad +9 4 hoo nese =| be @ | aed pr Peo saphieingy toa yr orapw oa — wna 
4 ie previous intercourse of E.scurial and Paular bucks | age Warapere se ne & Dae Vannes Son ? ria hev c Bibs “E nee Ss So enn 

1 ee and ewes, and eousequently uniting their qualities | on the 25th it is said to have been agreed to aga | © ‘d vs Me repaaiete a od to that where they esha rt 
ey of form and fleece, but occasionally exhibiting the | the ye ory * a mora imion with the Frines of Daze | e Mcp speculation hes. been excited hy thie 
ity eculiar characteristics of the Paular and Escuri-_ Cotes seine. . Ee oP prea wane Was.of couene of the 
tif n sen The editor of the Paris Reformateur has been ao t i whos: arealis ; though differing widely 

een) (Signed) a ae ‘convicted of a seditious libel, and sentenced to 3 | rom the usual manifestations of that phenomenon. 
wet eo whois * | months imprisonment'and a fine of 6,000 fr, He | Itis remarkable that the singular shower of’ stars 
Agi % ES was prosecuted fur alluding to the Court of Peers | last year took place about the same time, (Nov. 12h) 
Peas | © UERRCMRALV. in the following terms: ‘one must despair of a so- _and that Prof, Olmstead of New-Haven predicted 
at tt : ciety which allows itself to be governed by such a | a similar occurrence on or about the anniversary of 
(i h ieee RD 8 Go di | bipten Caete power.’ It was on these lines thatthe public ac- that event. We learn with some surprise that the 
{ Town Watch. | cuser laid stress, as tending to overthrow the Govy- | 8ppearance in the present instance was not visible 


~ . . } » iw , oe 
As the season of the year has arrived when fires | ernment. Deven votes of the jury declared the above the Highlands,—M. Yorker, 
‘s and) Writer guilty ; five were for acquitting him,—Ac- | 








yim , Obtained Mexican papers of a late date. They con- | to puta stop to the flames, By this calamity, Mr. 
rate remembered is not overstocked with fire proof buil- | frm the fact of the Texians having captured the gar- | Tower, one of the partners, lost his all--he isa most 


4 
f in shops and stores are needed, and stov - 5 “Oe a : 
i P ; , . cording to the new law seven were suflicieut, Fire in Hampden.—Yesterday morning about 3 
if Mt stove pipes and the various apparatus for warming | o’clock, the paper mills belonging to Brown, Tow- 
: ; t . . . . . * ° > 7 ‘ ae) ; . ror \ ‘ 
ee buildings are kept in use during evenings, it may| Later from Merico and T'exas.—By the sebr. Nal- a & er ore discovs = to he on fire, and from 
ues BY) . ere evyon, (says the New Orleans Bee of the Sth inst.) the com mistible nature of the materials were coni- 
f Me i not be improper to take measures to prevent any | yon, | tee Plate gy asig )) etly destroyed before ang-efflars oe ee 
i | sn asides ter ending. Geen oil ‘t must be | Which arrived yesterday from Metamoras, we have | plete stroyed be j s could be made 
Pe fires arising by accident, ur village, it m 
if tn dings, and if a fire should break out in some parts | rison of Golish ; but attribute it to a forced march industrious citizen, and had the whole product ot 
> an of it during a high wind, wuch damage would in- | their part at midnight during the absence of | many years hard labor invested in the establishment 
biped itably be d “ ‘2 General Cos, and the sleeping of the Mexicans; 09 which ‘there was unfortunately no insurance. 
Y's 2 » | . . Ss nats > *) - 
ee ia evitably be done, while they assert that Cos had afterwards rallied | Loss estimated at $20,000,—Bangor Advertiser. 


hy We hope that all who have no desire to be burnt | js forces, determined to be amply reyenged. | 
- 3 out themselves, or see others burnt out, will unite; It appears almost beyond a doubt, from the tone 





Crow Catchers. ‘The Locomotives upon our 

of the remarks in the government journals, that Al- | Ratioads are preceeded by a machine called a 
| varex had taken Acapulco ; and had entrenched bis | Crow-Catcher, which takes up the erows without 
forces there, ready for action. This will produce a | killing them, but seldom fails to break itheir legs.— 


4 . e ‘ ° ° e ° e.9 .. 
Explosion at Gorham. | diversion in the south in favor of andin consonance Is not this a distinction without a difference ?— 


The powdey mill at Gorham in this State, blew | with the movements of the Texiaps. | Galaxy. 


up the other day with a tremenduous concussion.| But Santa Anna will have enough to do in his, ; 

The report was distinctly heard by several in this. schemes of aggrandizement 5 and in establishing ¥ weg gong os sailor who murdered a 

Fe 8 wil, and ie was remarked by one, on enquir what | the central system. Disturbances on an extensive | ee ay Senor Om pvemay sary September, 
en , or quiry ‘scale have occurred at Puebla, and even in the city | Was privately executed at the Bellevue Prison at 7 


t a it could be, that they probably were having some | of Mexico many persons of influence aud talent ‘o’clock on Thursday morning, in pursuence of his 
: 
) 


if and get up an active and eflicient watch. 








hg “high day” in Portland, Those who heard it, say have combined to establish the government of 1833 | sentence. He exhibited the utmost recklessness 
a if that at first, two small reports'were heard, and then | 0F to adhere at least to the federal system.. The and hardihood to the last moment, and is said to 

‘ . legislature of the state of Tamaulipas have refused | have slept soundly the night previous, and until 6 
‘to hold a session to confirm the late decree of the’ o’clock in the morning—one hour before his exe- 
| supreme congress, and have sent deputies to Mexi- cution.—.Vew Yorker, 


P ; : co to that eflect—Other states with Guanajuato and | 
New Metallic Cement.—A new metalic cement, Jalisco are likely to follow this example ; and to fa-| How to Judge Customers. A merchant who has 


Be for which a patent has been taken out, consists of yor the movements of the Texians in supporting acquired considerable of this world’s gain by his 

ty powdered scoria froin the copper works, mixed | the Mexican federal system. If the latter should | attention to business, lately iuformed us how to de- 

2 with stone and lime, It sets rapidly, and takes a sueceed and adhere to that system, the spirit of re- | cide whether a man was fit to be trusted or not.— 

(vi is fine metallic polish. It is now being used by Mes- sistance may pervade the legislatures and citizens cf He said whenever he saw a farmer come in, riding 

ee: srs. Harrison, in a large building intended for an most Mexican states,—Southern Patriol. Sa driving a good fat horse, he Knew he could be 
. 


Bs &% tremendous roar. ‘This was heard twice, corres- 
ae ponding to the explosion of two buildings, 








Jae inn, at the south-west corner of Louden Bridge. | 





) ‘relied upon. If his horse was poor, he knew him 
i ho This cement, unlike all other kinds except Frosi’s,!_  Fyom Teras.—The New Orleans Bee of the 2d | careless and inattentive to his contracts. 
“i is solit mixed up ready for use. The price is 9d. jnst. says: By the arrival of the schr. Santa Pie, 





- 
Bie per bushel. if the scoria, in a state of powder, Standard, in eleveu days from Copano, (Arkansas A Novel Project. Among the numerous appli- 
rat were sold by itself compressed in casks, it appears; Bay) we have the intelligence thatthe Texians ha | cations to be made to the next Legislature of New 
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York for new incorporations, &c, is one to organ- | 
ise a Company with a large capital, for the purpose 
of coustructing'a tunnel under the Hudson, to com- 
niunicate with a rail road on the other side of the 
river, Which is to run to Albany. 


Give us Light—Florida Wrecks. The editor of 
the Tallahasse Floridian, who lately visited Key | 
West says, the shore is strewed with wrecks, and | 
that the salvage will amount to $200,000. Many 
lives are lost—several vessels sunk, with every soul | 
on board.—Among them 13 in the Pedee. The | 
same editor computes most of these disasters to | 
the abscence of lights on the coast, to the existence 
of such as only serve as dangerous decoys. He 
says that by one part of the coast which is notor- 
inusly dangerous to approach, three thousand Am. 
Ships, carrying one hundred millions of property, | 
and thirty thousand lives, annually pass—and there 
is no light at all for 120 miles, 














It is intended to lay the [corner stone of the | 
Washington monument on the 22d of February 
next, It is to be 5 or 600 feet hig, with an obser- 
vatory upon its summit to be constructed of ma- 
terials collected from every State in the Union, 
! 

Exemplary Damages.—Mrs. Julia Sanford (late | 
Miss Julia Andrews,) was tried before the Circuit | 
Court at Salem, Washington Co, last week for her | 
violation of a promise of course made in her mai-_ 
dieu capacity to Mr. Rich Wicks of Pawlet, Vt in| 
which town all the parties reside. It appeared that | 
as soon as Miss Julia had become Mrs. Sanford, the | 
happy pair set off with a wedding party to Gran- | 
ville, in this State, where the !ady was forthwith ar- | 
rested by her disconsolate disappointed, for breach 








| As it was being weaned, it slept with a young w 
| man living in the family ; during the night it slip- 
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Marriages. : | American Magazine 


4 mB —_" of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
In Boston, Henry W. Fuller, Jr. sq. of Augus- | VOU. I. 


te, to Miss Mary Stover Goddard, daughter of Na- ‘shed by the Boston eC 

thaniel Goddard, Esq. of Boston. Mr. Samuel W. | ee ». 47, ee 2 ay 

Downes, of Orland, Me. to Miss Irene Hancock, of pas Publishers are encouraged by the flattering recep- 

Boston. | tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine for the 
In Bolton, Mr. John I. Eveleth, of Augusta, to | year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 

Miss Martha, daughter of Hon, Silas Holman. | @ constant desire to fulfil the promises made in the outset 
In Hallowell, Mr. Elbridge G. Wilsen, of Gard- | of the work, We intend “ to stick to our text ;” and to 


. -. , ‘serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
Dur —— Lucy Aun Dunn, daughter of Jolin kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. Vhe 
unn, Esq. 


UTILE ET DULCE shall still be our aim and object. We 
do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholar, 
: Or are who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
Deaths. lay open wal hidden meaiselan of nature which have es- 
= . . | caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expect 

In this town on Friday last,a Child of Mr. Ez- | to approach so near to the moon or other planets, asto tell 
ra Briggs Jr., aged 1 year. | what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
In this town, an infant child of Mr. John A. Pitts, | grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
o- | feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 

we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
: pr and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
ped from the bed, which stood sufficiently near the | articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
wall to let its body pass through, when its chin , and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
caught upon the Seletand and the back part of its | We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
head upon the chair railing, and it was found dead | hot ours exclasively ; and we ask the favor of persons of 
in the morning. ‘This should serve as a caution, | ‘ste and science, to communicate important facts, and 


: . natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
? ¢e ithe ‘lose ¢ . 
to have beds where children sleep, either so « frends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 


to the wall that they cannot get out at all, or other- | family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 

wise secured, to prevent such melancholy accidents. | improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
In Lewiston, Miss Mary M. Frye, daughter of also to be considered of the same family. If we can do 

the late Mr. Dean Frye, aged 23,—and Julia Ann, any thing by our labors to increase and strengthen this 

daughter of Dr. C. Gorham, aged 21. | Sentiment aud feeling, “* we shall be ready to the govud 
In Portland, of typhus fever, George W. Pierce, | er: 


. . . . - We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
Reporter of Decisions in the 5. J. Court, aged to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
years, 























: F number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
In Augusta, &th inst. after a protracted illness, | to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 


and to receive the very smal! sum, ($2,) charged for it in 


Gen, Samuel Cony, formerly Adjutant General of 
advance. 


4 i il fi . arane | this State 
of promise, and held to bail for her appearance at | this $ . P 
Court.—Here was a quandary ; but not fairly a ca-| | 19 Pownal, Capt. Joseph York, formerly of Fal- 


tastrophe, except to the unfortunate Mr. Wicks, | mouth, aged 61. 





(x3 All letters and communications from Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 
(r3" Active and responsible Agents who will contract 


‘The case came on for trial as before stated ; a great | 
number of witnesses were examined ; the lawyers | 
expatiated ; Judge Cowen addressed the Jury deci- 
dedly on our side, (i. e. both sides ;) and the said | 
Jury, after mature deliberation, returned a verdict | 
tor the plaintitf of six cents damages and six cents | 
costs—leating bim minus a lady-love and a few | 
jiundreds costs, ‘Truly saith the great poet: 





In Newton, Mass, Rev. James Freeman, D. D. | 
in the 76th year of his age, and the 54th year of his | 
ministry. | 
EOP TPT PIT OE PT aS A) 





Celehrated Liorse Powder. 


| 

FAXUE various diseases to which the HORSE is | 
subject, have occasioned many remedies to be | 
offered to the public, under different forms with | 


to obtain snbscribers, ww States, Counties or Districts, wil 
meet with hberal encouragement. N.B. None need ap- 
ply without satisfactory references. 

(Sr The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, 18 41-2 cis for 100 miles—auy distance over, 7 1.2 
cts. GEOKGE G. SMITH, Agen. 

Boston, September, 1835. 





Improved Swine. 


‘The course of true love never did run sinooth.’ | high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— | BNOR SALB, a litter of eight Pres of the Bed- 





Lotteries, A committee has been appointed by | 
the House of Representatives of Tennessee, to in- | 


quire what number of charters are now in exis- | 


others at best, of little use. A judicious and useful | 
combination has long been desired. ‘T’bis is recom- | 
mended in the following cases : 


For Horses foundered by eating to excess, or | 


ford and Mackay breeds, which were tarrowed 

on the second inst. ‘hey will be sold at a low 
price. 

Also, for sale on moderate terms, a fine young 


tence in ‘Tennessee, authorising the sale of lottery | drinking cold water when warm, to such as discov- | po, of the Bedford and Mackay breeds. 


tickets, and what time they will expire. It is the | erany symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Cough- | 


There will be kept for the improvement of the 


intention of the Legislature to pass no more such 
Jaws, and to eradicate as soon as possible the evil 
trom the State. 


}and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by breed of swine, an excellent Boar of the pure Bed- 
being with other Horses affected with these com- ford breed, which carried the first premium at the 
| plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish syMp8 | jare Cattle Show at Winthrop, and whieh was bred 


{EE EEE (1118, Sugzishiness, loss of appetite or depression of by Dr. A. Baylies of ‘Taunton, Mass., and is from 


BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay Nov. 16, 1835. 


Reported for the Boston Atlas. | 
At Market 2025 Beef Cattle, 500 Stores, 3320 | 


Sheep, and 900 Swine. Several small lots Stores 
aud a lot of sheep were at market before. 


Prices—Beef Cattle—A small advance on last 


week’s prices, viz. a few very fine taken at 34s 6d. 
prime at 32s 6d; good at 28s 6d a 31s Gd; twoand 
three year old at 19s Gd a 268 9d. 

Barrelling Cnttle—Mess 24s a 24s 6d; No. 1, 22s 
4d; No, 2, 17s a 18s, 

Stoses—Yearlings at $5 a5 50; two year old 7 
50 a 13; three year old $13 a 21. 

Sheep—Ordinary at 98 a 10s; middiling 10s, Gd, 
Lis 3d a 12s better qualities 13s 14s and 15. 

Swine—Two lots of old barrows at 5 3-4 sows 
at 4 1-2 one lot of shoats, to peddle, 4 3-4 and 53- 
4 and several lots at 5 for sows and 6 for barrows. 
At retail, 5 1-2 for sows and 6 1-2a7 for barrows. 








Winthrop Anti-Slavery Society. 
An adjourned meeting of this Society will be 
held at Masonic Hall, on Tuesday evening next, at 


6 o’clock. All interested in the discussion of the | 


Resolutions whether for or against, are respectfully 
invited to attend. 


Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1835. 


Notice. 

The sale of PEWS of the new Universalist 
Meeting House will take place on Tuesday next, 
Dec, 1, at one o’cleck in the afternoon, at the Brick 
School House in this village, 


Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1835 








| Spirits. : : ‘the stock kept and recommended by Oliver Fiske, 
The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful | 


night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short | 
feed, or made into a drench: when intended to, 
'keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a | 
| week will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- 
_ ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. ; ves 
| (Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, | 
Garviner, Maine. | 
We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for | 
‘making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- | 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say it is a| 
'scientyfic combination, and from experience and obser- | 
| vation we are persuaded to say thal it is a good pre- | 
_paration for many diseases of Horses for which ut is | 
recommended, D. NEAL, 
| _ D. H. MIRICK. | 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
| Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, | 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the public | 
for Distemper and Coughs. 
CHARLES SAGER, 
A. T. PERKINS, 

| J. D. GARDINER. 
part ihg HODGDON, Pittston. 
BENJ. HODGES, 

| JOHN H. ELDRIDGE § Augusta. 

| T —ALSO— 

HE Genuine “ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
| IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
| sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 


Gardiner. 


Esq. of Worcester Mass.— He is considered by com- 
petent judges to be as near perfection in shape and 
other properties, as any animal of bis species to be 
had in the country.—Enquire of 


J. W. HAINES, 
or 
SANFORD HOWARD, 


Hallowell. 


Freedom. 
Tro all whom it may concern. I hereby retin- 

quish to my son, Josern Warren SyLvestTra 
his time to trade and transact business for himseif 
independent of me, as if he were twenty one years 
of age. I will not request any of his earnings, vor 
pay any of his debts after this date. 

HOWARD SYLVESTER. 
Witness: Wa. Noyss. 

Leeds, Nov. 6, 1835. 


l‘or Saie. 

Just received and for sale at this office, the Com- 
plete Farmer and Rural Economist ; containing a 
compendious epitome of the most important braneb- 
es of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thomas 
G. Fessenden. Also, the Mew American Gardener, 

y T. G. Fessenden; the New American Orcher- 
dist, by Wm. Kenriek; the Northern Sheplerd, by 
a Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society; bes 
volume of the Maine Farmer, neatly bound; Mz 
Months in a Convent, by Miss Reed; Letter avd 


—_——-— — < 











| Chilblains—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
| British Oil or Opodeldoc now in use. tf 


Pot Paper of a 
Winthrop, Now. 1835, 
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Poetry. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
My Grave. 
When I am dead, O bear me not 
To rest within the hollow tomb ; 
But rather to some peaceful spot, 
Where earliest flowers of summer bloom: 
And not in yonder crowded cell, 
My flesh with broken coffins lay,— 
Where shadows of oblivion dwel’, 
And sullen silence wraps the clay. 


I would not that my wasted dust, 
Years hence, unteeling eyes should scan ; 
To mark the ravages that must 
Bring down the form and pride of man ; 
Nor would I that some busy friend, 
With curious eye, should in me trace 
The meanings that Decay doth lend, 
So fearful to the altered face. 


I know that to the wearied bones 
It matters nothing where they lie ; 
Whether beneath the vaulted stones, 
Or grass that bends to Evening’s sigh ; 
Or whether round them drips the wall, 
In greenness and sepulehral damp,— 
The thoughts of these are idle all, 
When blotted out is Being’s lamp. 


When blotted out are we from earth,— 
The chasm made, so soon filled up ; 
When others sit around our hearth, 
And drink of our relinquished cup ; 
When cold and senseless sleep we on, 
Though nations topple to their fall ; 
And calmly rest while worlds are won ; 
Unheeding strife,—forgot by all. 


It matters nething,—yet it seems 
Unpleasant fellowship, to be 
Shut up with things, that in their dreams 
Of terror, men may only see : 
The livid company that sleep 
Within that chamber of the dead ! 
The solemn tenauvtry that keep 
Their mansion, to corruption wed ! 


Away,—away !—I would not shun 

The welcome summons to the grave ; 
If faith be kept and warfare done, 

Not sweeter freedom to the slave, 
Than death to me,—yet I would fain 

Lie down in some secluded dell ; 
There, till by trumpet called again, 

On Mother Earth to slumber well. 


Miscellany. 





Autumnal Emblems, 
We all do fade as a leaf.—Isasan. 
How analagous to the life of man are the seasons 
of the year! Youth, with its buoyant and joyous 
Lopes, is his spring time ;—manhood, with its vig- 
or and glory, his summer ;—old age, with its sober- 
ness and its hoary head, his autumn; and the de- 
cay and final close of life, his winter! In this anal- 
ogy, nature has kindly furnished us with eloquent 
iustruction ; Instruction, which at this season of the 
year particularly, is calculated to excite to profitable 
reflections, 


When, in the autumn of the year, we look abroad 
and discover ‘the desolation which is spreading it- 


self over the brightest beauties of summer, how for- | 


cibly are we reminded of the rapidity with which 
time presses onward! But a little while since, and 


the earth was robed in all the rich magnificence of 


summer ; the sun poured forth its 
beams, and from universal nature 
of gratitude and joy, But how rapidly have decay 
and gloom succeeded to magnificence and beauty ! 
the fields no more “rejoice and blossom as the 
rose ;”—the songsters of the air have 
melody ; the sun shines with enfeebled rays, and 
the fading, falling leaves, and autumn-winds, mark 
the desolations of the expiring year, 

And do we see nothing in this, 
our own fate ? 
of our spring-time, and the 
glory must also fade, 


most resplendent 


pride of our summer 
and the hearts which now 


at high with hope must finally cease to beat for- 
ever. Let then the reflection wean us from unho- 


ceased their | invited the shitizens of 


| emblematical of | clear yon hunder ber zent once in 4 years, and I 
Aye; it tells us that the blossoms | 


'ly desires, and lead us to stay our hearts upon him 
| whom the changes of nature cannot affect. 

But the season we now witness not only awakens 
reflections concerning ourselves, but concerning all 
men living. It tells that not we only, but all men 
do “fade as a leaf.” There is something in this 
reflection that awakens our sympathy ; and though 
animosities and batreds may have separated us from 
some of our fellow-beings, yet when we are remin- 
ded of the great result which is to swallow up and 
bury all in oblivion, we feel the littleness of such 
passions, and they gradually sink away from our 
bosoms, and we mingle again in the pursuits of life 
with tempers sweetened and affections improved. 
There is another beautiful reflection suggested 
| by the dying year. ‘Though the annual decay of 

nature is emblematical of our own decay and death 
yet the annual revival of nature is emblematical of 
our resurrection. It enables us to look beyond the 
grave toa more brilliant Spring than that which is 
| past—a spring where flowerets of the softest, purest 
| dies, are ever blooming, ever fair. S. P.S. 
2 EP EE I 
Ho, ve Farmers that are in debt. 
rye following dialogue was supposed to have 
occurred in New York, between a Dutchman 
and a Frenchman, Madder growers in their respec- 
| tive countries, 














| Meinhere. De tam Yanke dey sbpoil our matter 
drade. 

Monsieur. What's that you say, sir? 

Mein, Dat leetle tain Yanke lives in Pridgewa- 





ter, he puts von, two, tree leetle root in de cround, 
and he digs up von, two, tree pushel, and he sbpoil 
all our drade shure as tuyvels, 

Mons. Be gar. 

Mein. Now I tells you vats we mustto, we must 
shtop senting tirt to dat gountry, we must not sent 
to dat gountry more as von peck of tirt to von pushel 
of matter, and we must not tri and crind it pefore 
| we wash it, we must not bick out our pest roots to 

sent to England, put we must wash them altogeder, 
tri dem, crind dem coarse, den fan dem, den tri dem | 
|agin, den crind dem fine, zo as de news-baper zays 
de tam Yanke does, 
| Mons. What will England do then, she cannot 
raise madder for herself, and she cannot’ send any 
more of her Turkey reds to the American market, 
without we select our brightest root for her. 

Mein. Den I say, tam her, let her co widout. 
We can zell all our matter in America dese ten | 
years, if we tont cheat dem beople any longer. Put | 
I tell you some ting, Monsieur, dat vill make your | 
eyes hop out of your head, if you pelieves it. | 

Mons. What is that? 

Mein, Dat leetle tam Yanke dat lives in Pridge- | 
water zays, dat he’s coin to Ohio next sbring, and | 
he’s coin to blant de whole sdate, exaept zome bart | 


of Michigan, with matter roots, and he’s coin to en- | 











| 





== |elose it wid de mulperry hedch to make de zilk 


/vorms eat de leaves, 
Mons. Thunder and lightning, they will ruin | 
our silk trade with them. 
| Mein, Den de news-baper zays he’s invited de | 
beople to gom and zee him tig and wash and tri 
and crind matter every Monday and Zaturday af-_ 
ternoon, and he vill szhow dem all apout it, and| 
when he’s cot dem all larned he’s coin to trive dem 
| to Ohio and IJllinois to tig matter on de brairie. Oh, | 
de tuyvels, de merchan’s of our gountry vill puy of 
| dem pecause dey vill zell cheaber as we. 
Mons. But, Meinhere, you fear those Yankees 
| will be able to undergell you in your own country, 
when they cannot raise seed roots in ten years to | 











Mein. Never you minds dat, dem tam Yankees | 
vill make roots wid deir shack-knives if dey cant tig | 
' dem, 

Mons, But where is your Yankee, that lives in | 
Bridgewater, to get his money to buy all his madder | 





ascended songs | roots to plant the whole state of Ohio, as this news- 


paper tells us: it takes 8 bushels to plant an acre, | 
and they ask $3,00, $3,50, and $4,00 a bushel. 
| Mein. Vy, he zays he’s cot 800 pushel, and he’s 
to choin him, and he 
| vill carantee dem 12 1-3 ber zent. ber annum vor 
their money, or he vill dry to do better as dat by 
dem, and I pelieves he can; he tells dem he can 





lieves he can do dat. Ob, de tuyvel, he vill 
sbboil our drade; he’s now tigging his matter and 
‘when he gits trough, he’s coin to brint what he’s 
| found out and zend it to all his gustiomers. 


Farm for Sale. 


THE subscriber offers for sale, a farm situated in 
Strong, containing two hundred acres of good land 
with a good house,a good supply of out houses, 
and a good barn one Lendved and thirty feet in 
length by thirty two feet in width. Also a good 
young orchard. ‘There is on said farm a good 
wood lot, nearly two hundred rods of good stone 
wall, a good well of water under cover, and it pro- 
duces hay and pasturing sufficient to keep forty 
head of cattle. ft is situated near the centre ot the 
town, two miles below the village and mills on the 
county road on the east side of Sandy River. Said 
farm may be purchased on reasonable terms. For 
further particulars call on the subscriber who lives 
on the farm. RICHARD CLARK. 


Strong, Oct. 13, 1835, 


Turner’s Compound lever Pump. 


The subscriber having taken out letters Patent 
for a new invented apparatus for raising water, and 
other similar purposes, will be happy to answer any 
orders for pumps, or rights for using the same. 
His improvement may be attached to a single pump, 
but is much better for a double one, as two streams 
of water may be thrown with equal ease, and in a- 
bout the game time as one. It is admirably adapt- 
ed for pumps in vessels, as they can be worked by 
one or a dozen hands as occasion may require, and 
twice the quantity of water thrown as there is iu 
the usual way. 

It is cheap, simple and durable, and is confidently 
recommended tu the public. Please call, examine, 
and satisfy yourself. JOSEPH TURNER, 

East Poland, October 27th, 1835. 








plant enough to supply their own country dyers. | __ 





' Sept. 1885.—oe 3-3. 


Lime. 

W. T. LAMBARD has just received and keeps 
constantly for sale, the best kind of THOMAS 
TON LIME. 

Augusta, Sept, 18th, 1835. 


Important to Pig Breeders. 


THE subscriber will keep for the use of all who 
desire, during the ensuing season a prime Boar. 
He is half blood Bedford and haif blood native— 





young, active, and healthy.—Call and see him. 


J. GLIDDEN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 10, 1835. 


Stoves and Fire Frames. 


lage subscriber has just received bis fall stock 

comprising a great variety of COOKING— 

FRANKLIN—SIX PLATE & BOX STOVES. 
ALSO—80 Fire Frames of different sizes and 

Patterns, from 2 ft 3 inches to 3 ft 9 inches high. 
ALSO—Brass Ball and Rosetts for fire frames. 

For sale by W. B. PRESCOTT. 
Hallowell, Oct. 5, 1835. 


Wanted, 


10,000 White Mulberry Trees, for which a fai 
price will be paid. Enquire at this office or of the 
subscribers at Hallowell Cross Roads. 

A. & J. POPE. 








November 10, 1835. 





Evils of Using Tobacco. 


A Disquisition on the Evils of Using Tobacco, 
and the necessity of immediate and entire refor- 
mation ; by Ortw Fowner, A. M. for sale at this 
office. {{>> Price 6 1-4 cents. 





Mioses Adams, 


Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebes 
County, Maine. 


New Stock of ' Goods at the Oid 
Stand, 
(xo. 6, MAIN STREET, OPPOSITE THE FACTORY.) 


T'he subscriber hag received his Winter Stock 
of Goods, and now offers them for sale, and many 
of them on terms a little lower than ever. For in- 
stance, he will mention CALLICOES, 6-4 and 4-4 
Merinos. Also alarge stock of BROADCLOTHS 
of a variety of qualities and colors—Petershaim and 
Lyon Skins. —* 

And he respectfully invites all who are wishing 
to buy to call and give his a look. 

SAM’L CHANDLER. 





